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CONFER^«C&-SUMMARY ^ \^ ^ ... 

On May 18, 19, and 20, the Washington. State Council of Loca1\Admin- 



istrators qf Vocational Education and Practical Arts. (WCLA) held a wk^ng 

conference on articulation* Sixty. WCLA members representing vocational- 

technical* scKbols. dofnmunity colleges and common schodls were in^ attendance. 

\ For_^the purpose of this conference, articulation was defined as the 

relationship between education programs which are designed to provide a 

smooth transition for a student moving fnpm one educational program to 

another. This movement between educational programs can be either hori- 

zonta] or vertical. \ * 

The- major objectives , of ihe conference were to-: 

J • 1. Identify probleriuareas ami strategies^ for improving 

' articulation-'among secpjwary and post-secOndary • 
vocational education programs.. ^ 

2. Discuss examples of successful articulation efforts 
between, secondary and post-secondary vocational 
education programs. 

3. • Make a personal commitment and recornnendatlons .for 
. ' ' furthering articulation efforts in local, regional 

and state vocational programs, particularly in 
; ■ PQst-conference .activities. . * 

'conference recommendations 

• , ,. ■ % ' ■ 

' By the end *of the three-day working conference, the parti cipants« 
identified'their problems 'and concerns, identified specific strategies for 
improving ^articulation, reviewed present articulation projects and made ^ 
the following recommendations: 

* *A. " Lod^il level roles and responsibilities should include: 

1. Making a persbnal commitment to improve articulation. 
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2^ Organizing local articulation coinnittees and schedule^ 
regular meetings* ^ , . . 

'3. Developing a plari.of worjc, including objectives,, time-, 
lines,' individual responsibilities, and evaluation 
procedures. • * • ^ 

4. Secilring a commitment from local superintendents and 
presidents. ' ^ 

5. " Securing Ending from local and state sources. 
"6. Establishing regional' steering committees. 

: B. State level roles and responsibilities should include: 

1. Establishing a pnori^y_-for articulation. 

I ■ • " ■ , . ' ' 

2. Provide financial and personnel assistance and incentives. 

3,. Policies In support of_,articulation. ' ' _ 

' *4. Facilitate high level meetings involving district super-^ 
intertdentsl ' * 



\ ' ■ . ' 5. t Cooperate viii^WCL/V in articulation efforts. ' 

\ ■ . . * ' - ' ' 

^ ; . c. WCLA's roles and responsibilities should include: 

' 1. Developing a p'osition paper. • ^ ^' 

Z: Seek joint endorsement by sta'te directors (SPI, SBCCE, 
. - * •. CCOEO). ' ' 

" '3. Encouraging local articulation efforts. 

4. Development o,f a program of mrk that includes articulation 
- . as a priority. , »• , ' 

5. Electing leadership ccmmitted to articulation as a priority, 
6.. Facilitate articulation inservice activities. 
7. Follow-up on local activities. * ' ' 
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INTRODUCTION . • f, 



THE PROBLEM 



The Executive Committee of the Washington State Council of Local 
Administrators of Vocational Education and Practical Arts (WCLA) has been 
concerned for some time about the problems of articulation between vocar , 
tiona| programs in the'various delivery systems and considered this to be 
a priority concerp'for vocational education in the State oi^ Washington: - 
As a means of addressing this problem,- the WCLA Executive Committee pro- 
piosed that a working conference. directed to the subject .of articulation 
be conducted l^y and for;its membership and other , selected edutatfonaL 
leaders in the state. / 

OBJECTIVES • • • 

The major Intent of, the "conference. was to provide insights intp the 

y \ ■ ' • 

types of articulation problems which can be reasonably addressed and the' 

kinds of resources required to work on the problems.* 

More specifically, the objectives for the workshop were as follows: 

1. To recognize benefits gained from active*^part1c1pation in 
• the artlculatid^n processes.^ 

2. To identify pjHDElem areas and strategies for change among 
secondary and post-secondary vocational education. 

3. ■ To discuss exam|)les of successful articulation efforts 

between secondary and post-secondary vocational education. 

« 

4. To make a personal conmitment and recommendations to further 
articulation efforts in local regional, and state voca- 
tional programs, particularly' in post-conference activities. 
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TERMINOLOGY » , ' ' i 

^ ' . ■• , ' . 

^ Articulation, for the purpose of this conference, refers to the re- 

Utionships, between educational programs which are designed to provide , 

a smooth transition for the student from one eciucational "program to 

' , ' - - 1 

another. This movement of the student between iprograms can be either 

horizontal or vertical. - . * 

Horizontal articulation includes those relationships between programs, 

cour.ses, or activities which exist at any one ed jcatidnal competency level, 

and pravide a coordinated educatio^l program f 3r the student. Vertical 

articulation refers to those j):6l^tionshipsVwhici^ exist between institutions, 

programs, courses or act'iv4ties and provide a coordinated program for a 

student moving from 6ne educational competency to the next. * 



GENERAL PLAN OF OPERATION 
' ^ . 

The' project involved planning, conducting, and evaluating a three-day 
conference held at Sun Mt. Lodge,, Wintlirop, Washington, May 18-20, 1975. 
the conference program -was structured so as t|) actively, involve the parti- 
cipants .in% variety of activities specificaljly. designed to promote the 
objectives of the conference. The conference .program focused on the pre- 
sentation^of procedures, information^ and techniques of articulation, which 
have proved effective in obtaining the-kind| of information heeded for « 
'decision-making regarding program improvemfent." 

. Three types of instructional strategiejs were iised during the conference; 
major presentations, panel discussions, an^ small group activities. Fol- 
lowing i4rj or presentations an'd panel presentations, the participants were 



given the opportunity to discuss the points presented. During the small 



i group activities the participants were given a specific charge and as.ked ' 
jto evaluate, discuss, and arrive at a group consensus- of opinion.. The 



- /\ ■ 



'later format is explained in greatei^ detail under conference proceedings. " 



! CONF ERENCE AGENDA . ' ^ 

! : . r 

The following is the program substantially as carried out: 



Sunday, Kay 18 
. ' 4:30 p.m. 
6:3G p.ni. 
7:30 p.m. 

» 8:30 p.ih. 

.Monday, Hay 19 
^ 7:30 a.m. 
• 8:30 a.m. 

.10:00 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. 
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Noon 

1:30 p.m. 



REGISTRATION, Maiii Lodge *- 
DINNER, Main Lodge • . , 

OPENING SESSION, Main Lodge 

^ Introduction - Dr. 'J. Allen Sgver,.'WCLA President 
Addressr - Tht ScAmbiz ion. &tude:ht6 Dr. John 

Lombard i 

GENERAL SESSION " " ' 

. ldtn^{Mj(vtioYi o j ?<yvUcA,patvt Concmu> - 
Dr. Arnie Heuchert i~ 



BREAKFAST BUFFET, Main Lodge ' 



GENERAL SESSION 

It/gtfA ta Jmpnovz AfU>icuZcuUon 

Discussion Leader - Dr. Arnie Hpuchert 

BREAK . • 

PANEL PRESENTATIONS AND DISCUSSION 
Local App^ocfiei io AHtitu£atLon 

Jim Brooks, Leader 
Les Adams 
Ron Petersen 
"Walt RobeHs 
Fi*ed Ml^Ter 

LUNCH • . . ■ ' ■ ^ 

DISCUSSION GROUPS 

VLticulation - Case Problem ~ 
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Monday, May-B (Continued) . ' - ^ .\ 

3:00 p.m. . BREAK . , -;. •.:' ',,> * * 

■ -3:30 p.m. " REGrONAL DISCUSSION GRGlfl'S . • ' » 

&J/ ia;t Q,an.b&'Dom on a. Hzcilmal Uvtt to ImpKovz 
jKUculaUon, - Jim BrooKs -^ur. y\ilen $uver 

'6:30 p.m. .DINNER/Main Lodge 



• Address" - Okzaon Cbmanlty 'Collzm^i> K^pwack . 
to -MLUauZcuUon- . ^ 
•Jim Piercey -'Sam Campston 




Tuesday, May 20 

.7730 a.m.' * . <BREAKf AST BOFFET; Main Lpdge ' . c^^ 



8:30 a.m. . FINAL SESSION : /'i,^. , •t'^ 

- • Loca£, Sta ts., and yUlA ^JuUdulation n(>/>poiU>J}M>au> 
' ■ , , -•■ rtr. Arnie Heuchert - br. Allen syver 77: 



\ 
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. ■ , THE SCRAMBLE FOR STUDENTS* 

Or.„John L^ardi 

r 

In Dr. Lornbardi's keynote address, he pointed out that the widespread 
interest in articulation is caused by the scramble for students by all 
segments of/educatiop., Money an(3 enrollment obviously are the prir^ary 
causes af/the problems. *- 

f 



Historically, learning >. trade as a way of survival is comr/on in 



hard times. While many senior colleges have had associate degrees , available 
/for some time,' independent colleges now are entering the field. KentucKy 
may be a clue to what is happening nationally. Regional universities suf- 
fering enrollment declines since the mid-^eOs have bolstered the curriculum 
with "'technical programs. . ' < 

There are charges that two-year colleges are absorbing or usurping . 
the vocational -functions of the public high. schools, area vocational schools 
arid adult schools. This is not a recent development however. High schools 
fought to stem the tide- but financing was heavily on the side of the^junior 
colleges. Area vQcational schools controlled^ by the secondary educators 
was a tactical move to Address the problem. Transfer of vocational education 
control to adult schooU- , was another move." ; { . 

It is riot surprising that legislative activity concerned with over- 
lapping and duplication is gaining. Recent studies conclude that there 
must be articulation-by law, if not by professional .initiative-. Separate 
jurisdictions appear to be basic to the problem. Recent legislation is 
designed to control abuses of competitiop by encouraging cooperative^ plan- 
ning. - ^ " • " • / * 

Adult £ducation is the area of the most severe competition. Two-year 
colleges have been encouraged to enter this area by their state and national 
professional association leaders.- This development cannot be ignored. 

It is up to high schools and adult education centers to take the lead 
in the dissemination, of information that makes their case. 

/■ - , ■ . 

Statewide, representatives of all levels must recognize the legitimacy 
and worth of all agencies that are engaged in vocational education. T"ey 
must accept-each other as equals. Attitudes must be understanding, especial ly 
in areas of unavoidable overlapping. Solutions will result from open and 
frank discussion. The concept of equality cannot be overstressed. This / 
implies that each institution determines the quality of its own courses. All 
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*See Appendix A for full text of,-Dr. Lombard i-s. Keynote Address. 



problems must be brought to the discussion table— even the embar^ssing 



ones. 



Dr. LoRibardi suggests that once the 'local articulation contnittee is 
functioning, articulation, areas should be expanded to regions. Articulation 
by the profession through voluntary cooperation will maximize local contn'ol . 
Keep the student'.s interest uppermost as articulation plans ape devised. 
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■IDENTIFYING PARTICIPANT CONCERNS 
, Di^. Arnie Heuchert 

0 

In a largjesoroup, session each participant was asked to respond *in- 
dependeatly to the following statement: * 

Describe a horizontal or vertical articulation concern 
or problem which you would like to havfe dispussed at 
this conference. ' - - 

Participants^ were thfen taken through a group interaction>rocess. 
The participant concerns identified as a result of the interaction 
process are as follows: . ' 

^ • ^ y * 

- How canye improve communicatioa to cause improved articulation 
for students? v , r , 

r' How can we bring about a reciprocity agreement between voc-tech 
and community collegfe on cYed4ts (competencies)? ^ ' ^ ^ 

High school^students should not^have to repeat work at voc-tech 
, institutes or community colleges, that they completed .in high 

school. * ' ' . . ' ' V 

• < ' > « *^ ' * 

- 'In planning vertical aj-ti eolation the foTlowing questions sur- 
'faced and merit fiirtherldiscussion. (Local focus) 

a. Are the philosophies of the institutions compatable? 
^ How do they relate? * 

b. Are there comnon objectives among the institutions 
that suggest -a need for cooperative planning?- 

. c. Do the philosophies and objectives listed above reflect 
the student if "need to move from the secondary to -post- 
secondary level? - * 

Whfat facilitates the above? / 

- Does articulation include area (joint;) advisory groups rather 
than institutional advisory groups? / ' 

- How do you secure the cooperation between institutions? (i.e.,|' 
credits," Course,''time) / ' . | 

- What is the purpose of each delive/y system? j 

/ ■ \ 
V What is involved in a specific " program" or " course" of training? 

- Wil^ each succeeding level accept the performance of the previous 
• level? ' ^ I 

7, ' / 



/ 

,- Develop an effective management process-. 

- What are some courses (in addition to typing) that cormiunity 
_ colleges probably should accg^ at face value^from secondary 

schools and voc-tech institutes? ' ^ 

- Horizontal : Why not grant corranunity college credit for voc- 
tech courses if the student wants such credit? 

- Vertical ; Why not give all coirmunlty (Tollege cour^^s numbers 
above 100 and force the four-year, institutions to evalu^xe 
the content for credit?' * 

- What> special ^^ticulation problems are prine sponsors creating 
in "pushing" acceptance of disadvantaged students from 0,1. C/s 

, private schools, skill ce^nters, etc.? 

- The laqk of inter-instilutional cooperative planning in: 

a. • Curriculum ^ ^ 

• h. Guidance ' j ' 

(Can this type of articulatiop be achieved without major 
funding?) 

bw can a repiote school distric^ake its students aware of" 
- post-secondary vocational education opp.ort.unities? 

- How can the various vocational education schools (high school, 

^ voc-tech institutes, community colleges) better stere rasQurces? 
'^(faculty, facilities, equipment) / ' 

- What is^e process by which 'courses taken at the high school 
or vG«M:^ch institute can be accepted at the community college? 

- How can a structure for achieving articul.atjon be implemented 
at the local and state level's? 

- Who constitutes a "good" articulation group? Local? State? 
. How do you get the proper people together? Practically? 

Philosophically? How should this group function to be most, 
effective? 

- What criteria should we use to determine what is effective 
articulation? / * 

-..How can the articulation concepts we discuss best be implemented 

a. Legislation 

Jj. .Conferences 

c. Person-^to-oer^n communication 

d. Publications/ 

- If common schools apd. coimiunity colleges are preparing students 
(cont...) 



■ ... ■■'I 
i 

for work with advice from the propqr sources, why is tjle process 
of accepting studepts into advanced institutions so di/ficult? 



- Hqw to start! 



/ 



Within a level, how can basic minimums for programs /Le 
developed? ^ ^ 



- How can proprietary post-secondary school credit be accepted 
at post-secondary insti'lutions? ^ 

- High school students wJip have to repeat course content at voq- 
tech and community colleges? . . ' T 

- Communication of curriculum requirements of voc-tech institu4 
tions and community coll^eges to K-12 students. ? 

- Develop trust level between faculty of K-12, voc-tech • 
institutions, and^ community^ col leges for curriculum and course 
content. ' ' * - . / 
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WAYS TO IMPROVE ARTICULATION 
By Dr. Arnie Heucfiert 



r 



In. a' large group seksio^i each participant was asked to respond 
independently to the following statementc . ^ ' 

\ Considering any one of the fallowing factors—students, 
: curnicujum, staffing, leadet^ship, finances, or facilities— 
i describe or list in your oW?i words eight v^ays fbr improving 

the hVizontal or vertital/articulatiqn at' the secondary 

or coninunity college levej. 

Participants were then taken through a group, interaction process. 
The participants recoimiended the following strategies for, tmproving 

articulation: . \ ' 

. . . . \ 

- Competency-based curriculum 

Post-test of agency becomes pre-test for next step 

.■^.t Recognize competencies from previous trailing 

....... ^ 

- Develop a 'system of periodic contact between: 

Local, administrators - secondary - post-secondary instructors 

* 

Cha'nge^the^method of financing education frvom FTE- to a voucher 
system tg allow s~tadents-t€ purchase services wKich best fit 
• him/her - . 

- Single state delivery agency ' 

- Encourage use of high school facilities and staff for adult 
education ' 

- Improve conmunicatiofi within institutions to m^eet the need of 
students who go on for advanced training , 

- Placement ^ased on competency instead of time in class 

- ' Increased conmunicatiin between the staff at all levels 

- Joint use of advisory coiTiTiittegs;^ 

- Funding incentive to promote efficiency 

- Joint inservice programs - ^ 
, ■ - Regional articulation group ^ » 
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- Share facilities 

Common evaluation system 

- 

, ^ Remove barriers through state mandate 

' • ^ Open entry/open exit 

, - Share staff 

. - Administrative support from all levels 



\ 

\ 

■ \ 
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- Single state authority ^ 

- Agreement between superintendents and community college presidents 
in support of articulation 

- ^Agreement upon rules, definitions, philosophies - ground rules 

- ^ Financial incentives for articulation efforts - ' 

- Inseryice for guidance personnel /to enhance vertical transition 
between institutions • 

- Inservice for instructional sta/f * , ' ^ 

- Devj^p specif icjagreementi among all instititfitions (community 
collegesi high schools, voc^rtech institutes, prop J, ^ ^ 

- Processes for information exchange/on program and competency 
-requirements 

- Identify area or regional coordinators to facilitate planning 
apd.troubleshoot problems - ^ * 

- Provide students with understandableo'nformation on how programs 
at one'institutional level relate to next l6vel 



PROPOSAL FOR-ACriON IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FOR ISLAND, SAN JUAN AND SKAGIT COUNTY SCHOOLS 



• By Walt Robens . * ' / 

N. * 

Walt Roberts described the start of an articulation project which 
involves Skagit 'Valley College and the high, schools in the three counties 
of Island^ San Juan, an^ Skagit. The rationale for this project, ac- * , 
cor.ding to Walt 'Roberts-, is best described in one short statement — "In 
the" tri-coun.ty a^ea, the total , design for a comprehensive and complete 
occupational education program should be developed in concept and with- 
the cotimunity college. The high school role would be principally a gen- * 
erally learning to work role, while, the college could provide the finishing 
school^spect with a short unit skill development program."^ 

Through a series of local meetings* it was decided to hold a meeting 
of local school sujs&rintendents, community college personnel, and various 
other interested agencies,. Out of this general meiet'ing' grew an executive 
committee composied of superintendents and community college personnel. 
The specific charge, of t.hiS; committee was to formula,te a , pi an of direction 
for interdistrict cooperation. Walt Roberts indicated* that this, group is 
not.tal king about articulation at this point. What they are talking about 
is cooperation, and according to Walt's brief, "We-ne'ed cooperation if we 
are going to put Ifceeth'.in the brganization, to articulate." , 

. . • tn his closing remarks, Walt Roberts indicated that "I have got to 
ff'nd a way of cooperation and a system of cooperation befpre I can find 
where we ..are going and how we are going to articulate." 
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' ARTICULATION IN THE BELLINGHAM AREA 
' * By Ron Petersen 

^ « - 

Ron Petersen briefly described the general makeup of Whatcom Com- 
munity College and. its relationship with the Bellingham Vocational 
Technical Institute and Western. Was hfng ton State College which are all 
located in Wktcom County. Before going into detail about their .oca I 
efforts, Ron suggested six steps that need to-be completed in order to 
develop an articulation policy and procedure which has meaning to the 
institutions and students. ■ . _ 

'1. Each institution jnust„ldenti-fy-i-ts- Roles Woifinitions. It . 
^ is of-.pri ma ry importance to know the purpose of the institution 
''and what it wants to-do. 



2. It is important -that the institutio1isHnj{Olved in articulation 
cbimiunicate. Cohtinual discussion among various administrators, 

. boards,, program planners and staff is absolutely necessary ac- 
cording, to Ron to pr'ovide^education in the best interest of 
^ local residents... 

3. Institutions must identify the vocational objectives for each 
• of their programs, courses or'units. By making the curriculum • . 

and course -content known, each institution can develop coopera- 
. tive curricul urns. that sugment each other and enhance a^iculation. 

4.. Each institution should share' their curriculum with their re- 
spective advisory advisory corrmittee members so that the 
' 'comfr,unity as a Whole knows what the institutions afe providing 
for the students. 

f , 

5. Each institution could agree locally 'to share curr'iculum material 
at the state level to .assist in assigfiing credit or other means 
of evaluating student success in various programs. 

6 The last step is to continually evaluate ^nd assess the articu- 
■ lation program including program objectives and ease of access 
to prog^aifts as wjbIT as placement. 

Mr. Petersen went on to give examples of [jlanning aad cooperative 
programs undertaken by Whatcom Conmunity College and BVTI which generally 
followed the six steps outlined previously. 

Most of the problems encountered by Whatcom Community College in 
terms of articulation occur with the four-year colleges in general because 
they are reluctant to accept vocational'course offerings, according to 
Mr. Petersen, He also stated that -community cptlXiges should design programs 
with entry level employment as the first reqair^ent rather than looKing at 

(continued^..) 
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^what four-year schools are requiring and designing courses that will 
'tran&fer* The four-year institution can look at what the community college 
is doing and determine how they can pmvide additional instruction of bene- 
fit to the student who wants to continue his education ,past entry ^4vel 
requirements. • ^ ^ 
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'ARTICULATION IN KENNEWICK 



' By Les Adams 

* ,' 

Les Adams described 9n interdistrictr program involving articulation 
efforts which has been operating for the last five and a half years.. He 
pinpoints coiimunicatlon and cooperation as the keys to,a successful 
program, and suggests the geographical compactness of his region (80,000 
.people in a JO-mile radius) has aided close communication there. 

Les suggests that programs 'he developed that bring people together-, 
and involve coimunity college and school district personnel as much as 
possible in a mutually shared approach. Their programs have been built 
around problem-solving situations existing in the region and as a result 
have realized greater participation and also greater understanding of each 
other's problems. . 

- » « * 

Initial -efforts were made "to involve community college people in the 
superintendent's administrative council meetings as well as to invite other 
superintendents from 'outside the region. The schools have contracted 
college facilities during nun-prime time and also have approximately fifty 
high scTiool seniors involved in various college programs to facilitate 
smooth movement into post-secondary programs after graduation. 'Members 
of college advisory conuiittees have beeff Incorporated on school district 
advisory committees to enable a more accurate and clear view of the 
problems facing each. 



Les also suggests that perhaps a "mandate frm the top" is needed 
to stimulate articulation by encouraging, the Identification of appropriate 
steeps, timelines and providing the,necessary resources. i He felt a fully 
defined and effectively functioning guidance program opfgrating from child 
to adult with a lot of cooperation from all othet concerns could accomplish 
the task. ^ 



CONCERNS 

i ' . ■ 

By Dr. Fred Miner 



Dr. Fred, Miner initiated his presentation by first posing the 
' folloviing question: "Can't somehow find. our key to articulation, 
whatever this means to you, in a more basic process that brings us 
together? i hopfef love and harmony, as vocational educators, brings us 
togethd^.invpurposes that are defined fairly closely within the context 
•of our mission. i> • ■ " a - . 

♦ ■ ' 

He furtfier went on to state that he had little confidence in the 
group's- ability to relate to one another on the b^sis of such terms as 
credits, semester or quarter hours,\or degrees. He did feel, however, 
that the group had a philosophy and a purpose 'that brings the groups . 
together with love and understanding. 

The major* efforts for^he future should be placed on giving at- 
tention to individual needs. "Let's ta^lk about inrflvidual skills.'^ 
"Let's talk about levels of competencies." . "Let's talk about performance 
'objectives." "Let's talk about indiv}dual differences and Individual . 
needs." - " . 

Dr. Miner further- stated that voctftional educators can solve more 
of their own problems if they as individuals carefully define purposes 
as vocational educators and then somehow jr^late that purpose to the - 
individual needs of sttfdents. Individua-lUeeds of the students should ^be 
of the utmost importance'. , . ' . 



ARTICULATION IN JHE VANCOUVER AREA 
- / ■ 

. * By Jim Brooks .e " . * 



Mr. Brooks indicated that what has been done in the , Vancouver area 
would, only be slightly different froni what the other panel members pre-, 
isented.. The most important difference would be in the area of comrtiuni- 
cations between/ the community college and the school district. Jim ^ 
Brooks felt that communication seems to be at the hear^t of the whole 
',busifl.ess. ' ° • ' , ' , 

^ In summarizing the panel 's. presentation, Mr. Brooks felt that the-' 
problems .of articulation could be classified.^as follows: commuijications 
articulation agreements, curriculum development, recruitment;, guidance 
and counseling, entrance into receiving institutions, student, appraisal^ 
developmental and special programs, and continuing education programs?*-. 

Mr. Brooks then opened the session up to' general questioning; 
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DEVELOPING LOCAL STRATEGl/s FOR IMPROVING ARTICULATION 

CASE PROBLEM 



By -Dr. Arnie Heuchert 



- The conference participants were divided into 10 smalf groups and 
then given the following activities: , - 

Using the data supplied in the accompanying material, 
develop; a "model articu>at1on plan" (including ^als, 
objectives and strategies for implementation) for 
. 1mp(^ov^lig-"aVticuiatfoh* • ' . ' 



INTRODUCTION 



•Ml. tool Cofiwunlty College is located in the West Side Area Education, 
District which covers >apj^fdximat^1y 950 square'miles in portions of 
three counties* .As a';point of reference, the area is approximately 



the 



s1?e of-the State of Rhode Island^., T^^ total population of the three 
;coun :ies is 60()>0d0 and the mpjbrlclty has a popuTaticn of 400,000. 
'tim-Buck-Two University is. located SO.miles froni Cool Coirmunity College 
and jias an enrollntent of TA^SOO students^ 

The comnunity '.college enrollmlht projections are as follows. 

r " 

Enrollment Projections 

The projections of enrollment for Mt. Cflgi Communfty College include such 
persbhs as high school graduates who enxer college the Hall following 
graduation, returning military servicemen, persons who will enroll in 
vocational -technical courses to raise job skills^, adults from communities 
in t^ie district who are seeking additional education. The projections 
are fis follows: 

ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS > 



Proferam Year 67 



LDCJ 
Voc 



Totals 



Tech 



69 



70 



7i 



72 



73 



74- 



75 



530 790 1120 133P 1740 1980 2160 -2400 2700 
400 • 5*90 898 1209 1334 1505 .1615 1685 1735 
930 1380 2018 2539* 3074! 3485/ 3775 4085 4435 
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"if 



(ContiQued<.««)^ ^ 



Program 

Year x 67 68 69 70 71; 72 73 74 75 



% LDC - 


56.9 


57.2 


55.5 


52.3 


56.6 


56.9* 


0 

57.2 


58.7 


60.9 


Voc- Tech 


43. i 


42.8 


44.5 


47.7 


,43.4 


43. 1 


42.-8 


42; 3 


39. 1 


Adult ' 
Enrichment 


93 


138 


- 

201 


253 


307 


348 

t 


' 377 


408 


443 


Grand Total 


1023 


1518 


ZZ19 


2792 










4R78 


DAYTIME FTE . - 














* 




LDC 


*87 


726. 


hOZ7 


1212 


1598 


1819 


1986 


2211 


2495 


VT 


, 357' 


526 


804 


1091 


1191 


1343 


1440 


1496 


r 1529 


TOTALS 


844 


1252 


1831 


2303 


2789 


3162 


3426 


>3707 


4024' 



The accompanying tables give a breakdown of the community colle'ge vocational 
programs in relationship to the secondary prograims. 

In order to provide the educational programs necessary for the enrollment , 
indicated, the following number of personnef, by category, are needed. 

COLLEGE PERSONNEL PROJECTIONS 





67 


68 


69 


^ 70 


71 


72 


73 


74 




75 


< 

LDC Faculty 


35 


50 


66 


^. 74 


97 


110. 


■ 120, 


133 


1 


50 


Voc- Tech^P^culty 




•-37 


53 


67 


7.4 


' 83 


90 


94 




97 


Adult Education 


6 


9 


t2 


14 


IT 


19 


21 


23 




25 


Faculty Totals 


67 


*^^6 


131 


155 


188 


212 


231 


250 


272 


Guidance 


3 


4 


7 


8 


10 


11 


12 


13 




14 


Service 


29 


34 . 


44 


47 


49 


51 


52 


52 




52 


Administration* 


8 


11 


12 


13 


14 


14 


14 


14 
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1974 SUBOECT INTEREST SURVEY OF SENIORS IN 
- AREA HIGH SCHOOLS 



Secretarial 


436. 


Electronics 


187 


English 


344 


Music 


180 


Matheinatics 


327 


Chemistry 


180 


Business 


321 


Accounting 


140 


Auto^ Shop 


280 


Comm. Cooking & Baking 


134 


Engineering 


273 


Physics 


130 


Fish & Game Mgmt. 


249 


Speech 


119 


Forestry 


,229 


Aircraft Eng. 


101 


Homeinaking 


'= -228 


Journalism 


96 


Languages 


211 


Sheet'Metal 


83 


Arts 


210 


Agriculture 


81 


Nursing 


207 


Meat Cutting 


79 



\ Zoology,, Economics, Botany, Geology and Insurance also received significant 
interest from those surveyed. . 
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ffr. COOL COfWUNITY COLLEGE 
.VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL PROGRAMS 



VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL DEGREES 

Certificate Programs ' " 

Automotive Mechanics 
Clerical -Typist 
Foreign' Auto Mechanics 
Funeral Service Education 
Medical 'Receptionist 
Occupational Therapy Assistant 
Operating Rpom Technploigy 
Practical Nursing 
Supervision 
Welding. 



Associate of Science Degree 

Accounting Assistant 

Air Traffic" Managenient 

Architectural -Structural Drafting 

Associate Degree Nursing 

Automotive Mechanic 

Automotive Parts Management 

Banking and Finance - 

Civil Engineering technology 

Cosmetology 

Dental Hygiene 

Electronics Technology 

Fisheries Technology 

Roristry 

Food Processing Technology 
Forestry Technology 
Funeral Service Education 
General Secretarial 
Inhalation Therapy ^ 
Machine Drafting 
kMa^chine Sho)5 Technology 
Medical Secretary } 
Mental Health 
Mid Management 



Office Machine Repair- # 
OrnaiTjentaT Horticulture 
Physical Therapy Assistant 
Professional Pilot - 
' Air Traffic Control 
Professional Rllot - 
« Business ^ • 
Professional Pilot - 

Electronics 
Radio Production 
Radio Television Engijieer 
Real ''Estate 
Television Production 
Trahsportation and Distribution^ 



WHAT CAN BE DONE ON A REGIONAL LEVEL 
TO IMPROVE ARTICULATION 



By Jim Brooks arid 
Dr. Allen Suver 



In a large group session,, .each participant was given the following 
rating sheet and asked to complete the form. After completing the 
form, the participants were divided up into V^egional discussion groups 
for jkhe„purpose of discussing how they could improve articulation with- 
in the geographical region. 
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. W.C.L.A. Sun Mountain Conference 

ARTICULATION PLAN WaRKSHEET 

'in the columns at the left, rate (check) the current status of , 
each element, write the best idea you have heard of can think of 
to improve articulation in the following, areas: 

1. COMMUNICATION:- 

1.1 Board level 

1.2 Administration 

1-.3 Instructional. Level 

1.4 . Qui danc'e/ counseling staff 

t 

" 2. ARTICULATION ARRANGEMENTS 

(Form committee, agreements, ground rules, definitions, 
philosophies, etc.) 

2.1 Inter-inst|tutional 

2.2 Specific programs 

3. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

(Joint advisory, cooperative development, avoid duplication, 
small learning modules, performance objectives, progress 
recordv system, competency check lists., sharing curriculum 
materials, specialized courses) Write several : rate at left 



(Continued. . .) 
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4. RECRUITMENT 

4.1 Information system (P.R., etc.) 
4.2\.Special events (career nights, etc.) 
4.3 'Printed information (brochures, etc.) 

5. COORDINATION OF PROGRAMS 

5.1 Area planning. . 

5.2 Sharing resources (facilities, staff, equipment) 

5.3 Cooperative inservice trafning 

5.4 Determine service areas for new programs- 

6. GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 

eil Orientation activities and experiences for counselors 

6.2 Program familiarization 

■6.3 Inter-institutional inservipe 

* 

7. ENTRANCE "• * 

- "(Development of policies and procedures) 

7.1 Entrance into institution 

; 7.2 Entrance into program 

7.3 Multi-level admission personnel/inservice 

7.4 Placement (.Interviews, tests, etc.,)^ 
, 7.4.1 Regular \ " 

7.4.2 Advanced 



8. STUDENT APPRAIS/\L 

i I 

8.1 Determine uniform standards (clocK hours, credit hours 
or demonstrated competencies) 

8.2 " Determine completion. requirements (by program) 

8.3 Continuance record system 
' (Continued...) 
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9. .DEVELOPMENTAL AND SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

9.1 Deficiency removal ■ " ' . " 

9.2 Special schedule availability (regular, evening", 
summer) ■. . . -v 

9.3 Special services (tutors, vpluoteers) ^ 

9.4 Haridicapped/Disadvantaged' 
■10. CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

10.1 Basic vocational skills training 

10.2 Retraining ' 

10.3 Competency improvement 



Reference 
of 

Resource '. 
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ARTICULATION IN OREGON 
"LANE COMMUNITY COLLEGE" 

' • ^ . By Oinj Piercey 

i]im Piercey described an articulation project pres^tly being, 
conducted in Eugene with the cooperation of Lane Community, Col lege and 
several local hi^h schools. The project which Has been- in operation 
about a year has ijicluded administrators, teachers- and counselors. So 
far the grouq has developed a "model T for improving articulation. 

In the Lane project, articulation. Is sdefined as, "A smooth tran- 
sition of students from one level of instruction to another— whether 
it is kindergarten 'to first grade, /br whether i$ is sophomore level of 
la community college int() the vocational-technical schopl at Klamath 
falls.^' According to Mr. Piercey, "we. all talk the same language; we're 
dealing with people; we're d.ealin^ with policies and curriculum." 

The factor which has contributed greatly to improving articulation 
Is the usage of packets at all ]'evels. This help§ to bring students 
programs and also gives direction at all levels.' 
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ARTICULATION IN OREGON . 
r "SOUTHWESTERN .OREGON COMMUNITY COLLEGE" 

r ■ ' » 

/ . ^ By Sam Cutnpston. . . : - 



Sam Cumpston first circulated to each conference participant a 
copy of his document Career Education Between SWOCC artd High Schools— 
5 Year Plan ahd Present Accomplishments . This document contains a ^ 
collection of communications, accomplishments, and projected accomplish- * 
ments concern i fig four-year articulated curricula covering the last two 
years of high school and two year's of conrounlty college. The concepts 
include identical four-year curriculum guldesheets and career ladder- 
for high school/community college use, including the practice of advance ■ 
placement- with community college credits for high school work overlapping 
the conmunity college-. 

• The State<sof Oregon Career Education Section gave Southwestern 
Oregon- Cbmnunity College $10,000 to carry out this project in late June 
of 1974. Nine high school instructors and seven conmunity college ir- ' 
-structors were involved. The project .tQ..tH,^s point included two phases. 
During the first phase, the sixteen instructbrs toured major industries 
in the Portland area. Upon returning home, alcontinuing educatipn class 
was organized for the sixteen participants. It was during this class, 
Ed 507 High School -Community College Articulat/on, that the material 
presented in the publication was developed.-^ 

Sam Cumpston pointed out to the conferejice participants that two 
factors which have aided in making hX? project successful and important 
to any articulation project are: (1) project leadership, and. (2) incentives 
for participants. 

Sam Cumpston went on to explain the document to the conference parti- 
cipants. Southwestern 's project according to Sam, cam 'best be summarized 
by the following words "joint participation in a mutual project." 

The project is an evolving one and will be updated as the 1974-75 
activities continue. ' \ i 



Hhls document is available from Sam Cumpston, .Director of Career Education 
Southwestern Oregon Community College, Coos Bay, Oregon 97420. 
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I" LOCAL, STATE. AND WCLA RESPONSIBILITIES FOR ARTICULATION 



By Dr. Arnie Heuchert 
and ' 
Dr. Allen Suver 



Using the group interaction process, the participant? • wen? asked 
to respond to the following three' questions: ' 

1. What roles and responsibilities should local 
individuals assume in implementing an articulation 
program? , • ' 

n. What -is the state's role and responsibility for 
impVfementing articulation^ 

* V • * 

III. What roTes and respons^ibiHties should WCLA assume 

in the articulation process? . < * 

The participants' recomnendaflons identified as a result of this 
group interaction process are as follows: 

Question I : What roles and responsibilities should local individuals 
assume in implementing an articulation program? 

1,. ' Form lofcal groups and schedule regular meetings (local 
directors, proprietary schools), ' 

2. Develop objectives based on position fjaper 

3. Time and money i^rom superintendents and presidents , 

4. Develop plan of work (one year) and time line ^ 

5. Develop articulation projects 

6. , Secure funding 

l\ Implement, evaluate and recycle J' ^ 

8. Establish regional sfeering committees (vocational admin- 
istration, K-12, community" colleges, vOc-tech institutes, 
intermediate school districts)n, 

A. Identify Chairperson . < . 

B. Develop Cood Policy Statements 

C. Seek Approval by Local Boards (community college, K-12) 

D. Formulate Local Working Groups (inter-itistitutfonal) 
(continued...) 



•. . . \ ■ ■ , 

/ > (1) Curriculum . , ' 

(2) , Guidance • > » 

(3) Administration/financial/facilities/contractual/ 
\ Y ~ arrangements 

(4) . Publications ■ 

(5) Advisory comnittees 

■ (6) Other ' . 

9. Seek state support 

> . ■ - 
■ » ■ A'. State endorsement of cooperation 

B. Financial assistance * <. 

10; The responsibility is mine - each individual must try and 
■Ivy again , ^ y ' 

• ♦ 

Question II: What is Olympia's role and responsibility for Improving ' 
articulation? . ? • • 

1. Establish high priority for articulation 

. 2. Provide assistance in facili^tion . ' . * 

' A. Financial incentives ■ 

B.' Staff assistance - ■ 

3. FaciTitate meeting (high level) involving district,super- 
' fntendent^, collegec4}residents and local vocational directors 

4» Policy in sufjp^rt of 'articulation - 

5-. Financial support of articulation 

• ^6. Cooperate with "WCLA in articulation efforts 

7. Articulation -js person to person - agency to agency. If 
people at the state level can do this'- great! Otherwise, 
they should not stop'o^j;, doing it. . - 

Question IIL: What role and responsibi'lities should WCLA assume in the 
articulation process? " * 

» 

1. Develop a position paper (finalize and ad6pt at summer , 
conference. - . * ' 

2. Encourage locai articulation efforts 

3. Follow up on local activities 

4. Facilitate articulation inservice to meet local needs 

5» Encourage all service areas to initiate and engage in 
articulation activities ^ 




6. Dr^ft position statement 

7. Commuhicate position statement 

A. Sdek/refluest joint endorsement by state directors 
(SPI, SBCCE, CCOE) 

B. From WCLA president to local chief administrators 

8;; Elect leadership committee to ARTieULAIION 

9. Develop a program of work that, includes a follow-up. 
(Cbwtri'nue- to be an organization)!. 
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ROST CONFERENCE ACTIVITIES 



Letters to VocationaT Directors i 

All WCLA members and state vocational director^ were sent a memorandum 
(Appendix B) from the conference committee with information from the Sun 
Mountain Conference. A copy of a letter to state leaders wss enclosed 
as wel l as a suggested "'"Local Action Plan" (Appendix C). The list of 
names and educational , affiliation of the coinfelrence participants was also 
included in the mailing. ' 

Letters to State Administrators 

Over 350 mailings went to^state school superintendents, comniunity college 
presidents, and vocational^technfcal school dij^ctbtis (Appendix D) with 
information about the conference. The letter dealt with WCLA's stand on 
the need for articulation of vocational education, 

Jnteriiti Conference Report " ^ 

• An. Interim Conference Report (Appendix E) was Sent to 420 vocational di- 
rectors and institution heads. The. report was a digest of conference 
actiwties. The actions taken by conference participants were described 
and WCLA's position, on articulation was clearly stated. ' . 

Local "Action" Plan . 

Vocational directors in Washington were sent a one-page "action" plan 
(Appendix C) that included the objective to develop at least one. program 
area articulation plan. Action steps were suggested in simple form. 

State Agency Directo^^-Letters • ' 

-^nindivTdual letters were ^nt to Frank B. Bfbui liett;. Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; John C. Mundt, Director of Co'mmunity Colleges; and 
Arthur A. Binnie, State Director of Vocat'iona%-€cfucation , requesting 
their support, in a state-wide effort to generate and' implement articula- 
tion plans and agreements among the state's vocationa'i educators. • 

Conference Proceedings' 

The Sun Mountain Conference proceedings will be mailed to all conference, 
participants, vocational administra-tors, school superintendents, community 
college presidents, and vocational-technical school directors in August of 
1975. The reports will .be jnailed to each Research Coordinating Unit 
Director in the United States, and two copies will be sent to ERIC for • 
possible listing in ,the Abstracts of Vocational-Technical Education. 
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r Conference 



Plins have been made to include a mini -workshop on vocational education 
"Articulation"^ the Washington Vocational Association Simmer Conference 
in Yakima in August of 1975. Dr. Amie Heuchert, Sun Mountain Articula- 
tion Director, will s unite rize conference activities and lead the WCLA 
section participants in forming local plans t6 improve vocational educa- 
tion articulation .during* the 1975-76 school year. 



Fall Conference 

Ideas for a one-day session on "Articulation" for WCLA members in the Fall 
of 1975 in SeattH are being discussed. Plans are to bring -a person from 
out-of-state who is considered a national authority on yx)cational educa- 
tion articulation. A team of WCLA members and vocational directors will 
tell the details of their 'articulation "action" plans resulting from the 
Sun Mountfciin Conference and post-confe»^nce activities. 

Future Efforts 

Members of the Washington Council of Local Administrators (WCLA) of 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts have made a commitment to further 
articulation efforts as the top priority of their 1975-7^ interests. 
Developing strategies for future workshops for the study'of articulation 
plans has* been recommended to the Executive Board of Jjpe organization. 
WCLA members are prepared to ini'tiate and coordinate groups of key indivi- 
duals in local articulation planning and development efforts. 
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THE^SCRAMBLE FOR STUDENTS 
by . / 
OOHN LOMBAROI 




ur. suyer, feTlw educators,/4 must admit the :this role in which I 
have been cast is not a new one for me. In fact it is almost as if I were 
tresuming my role as chairman of the/rticulation Committee of the California 
Junior College Association, A goo^ deal of nostalgia is'ipvolved. It brings 
back many memories of hard- fought, skirmishes with my co^jnterparts in the sec- 
ondary school, /tate college and university association^. It also elicits 
memories of marfy olg^sant meetings, social activities and enduring friendships, 
most importap't is^^recall that I was given the opportunity to explain to the 
high school^ representatives^ that the Junior college is, a bona fide open door 
college ft/" all students, pot a haven where high schoojl graduates aimlessly 
spend tim^ with impunity,/ Surprisingly* I found it less— not easy--but less 
difficul;k to convince tj>6 state college and university^ representatives that 
the juryfor colleges are institutions of higher education whose students are 
being adequately prepared for admission to upper divis/ion. 

Since mj^ tenure as chairman of the Articulation Committee dates 
back to the years 1959 to 1966 you can see that this performance being enact- 
ed here is not ^a new^ong/. In f^ct, it started its run almost as soon as "the 
junior colleges appeared, in the early 1900's., The widespread interest in ar- 
ticulation today is causerd by the scramble for studen|ts by all segments of 
education. , And since our schools and colleges are funded on a student equiv- 
alent formula, enrollment becomes equated with financ^ial well-being, in many 
cases with solvency. There is a kind of retributive pustice for vocational 
educatprs that their on ce^cleni grated function, now elevated to "Career Educa- 
tion" is becoming respectable for some of pur mOre eliti?t institutions. The 
Wall Street iloumaf editors thought this turnabout was worthy of a lead front 
page article on February 18, 1975. The captions on ^he article tell the 
story. The title, "Ch^anging Courses," was followed l^y three subtitles: 1) 
"Squeezed for Money, a Number of Cplleges Revamp Curriculums;" and 2) "Career 
Programs are Begun, Enrolling Many Students Eager tolLearn a Trade," The 
third subtitle is a question: "Sale of the Academic jSoul?" (Ricklefs, 1975);. 
Note how these subtitled pinpoint the two primary causes for the present dif- 
ficul ties--money and enrollment, 1 

Almost an ^identical approach appeared in la^st Thursday's Los Angeles 
Times. The title of the Times .page lead article reads: "Colleges Tajce Swing 
Down Madison Avenue: Glossy S"ales Pitches Employed in New Era of Student 

Scarcity" (Speich, 1975). ' , i ' ' 

* ' • i 

*• « * ' 

Another observation that is particularly pertinent to today's in- 
terest in vocational education and the cause of institutional competition is 



*- — ^ ■ 

*Presented at the Washington Council of Local Administrators of Vocational 
Education and Practical Arts (WCLA)* Working Conference, on Articulation; May 
18, 1975; Winthrop, Washington, 




that in times of recession, people grasp at straws and loolj to a trade or 
skill as a. way of survival. The Wall Street Journal article stressed that 
>the entrance of the independent .col leges in the vocational field is a respoo^ 
to this phenomenon. €5 One can only hope that this conversion will last beyond 
this critical enrollment and financial period. 

Our public senior colleges never really gave up on vocational educa- 
tion, although many. of them in their upward mobility stage to uniJ/ersity 
status did not stress it. Yet, in 1971 ,, 463 four-year colleges and univer- 
sities offered associate degrees {Hooper y-M7Z) . Since the decline in enroll- 
ment growth during the 1970's, the number of four-year colleges and univer- 
sities offering associate degrees has increased. .The situation in Kentucky 
may be a clue to what is happening. ■ Their regional Universities,, whose rate 
of enrollment increase from 1959. to 1964 was 95 percent, and 63 percent from 
1964 to 1969, but only 15 percent from 1969 to 1974, have developed a large 
number of two-year technical programs in an effort to counteract the rate of 
enrollment decline. The most extensive expansion, undertaken by Eastern 
Kentucky University, has been the addition of 38 two-year law enforcement . 
and paramedical programs accounting for 14 percent of the student b»ay (Wil- 
son, 1974). 

How about the two-year colleges? They have been as aggrfpssive 
and-.-some might say— more innovative than any of the other institutions: 
high school, adult, four-year college or university. They are the fastest 
growing segment of education, mainly because they are absorbing or usurping 
the vocational ;functions of the public high schools, area vocational schools 
' and adult schools. But this is not a recent development. It goes back to 
the I920's when the public junior colleges were expanding from a largely 
liberal arts and general education orientation to a comprehensive orientation. 
For i time the leaders of the junior colleges tried to carve out a vocational 
area called "semi-professional" between "the butcher, the baker, and the 
mechanic on the one hand and the lawyer, doctor, engineer and minister on the 
other" (Eells,1944, p. 6). But^this didn't last long. After World War II the 
distinction broke down as colleges entered the trade fields. Some were out-^^ 
and-out trade schools, although only one junior college used the term Trade 
in its title. 

'Here's where our problem emerged. Very early, the high school 
eudcators saw what was happening and fought to stem the tide, but the battle 
was one-sided with the resources heavily on the side of the two-y?ar colleges. 
A tactical move was to create area vocational schools controlled by the Secon- 
dary educators, although often independent of the high schools. Another move 
was to transfer control of vocational education to the adylt schools that 
began to offer day classes on a large scale, even obtaining buildings devoted 
exclusively to this function. 

It is not surprising that legislative activity, especially concerned 
with overlapping and duplication, is increasing. This in turn generates stud- 
ies and reports. I mention a few that have appeared since 1968, when the en- 
rollment curve began -to flatten or point downward. 

In 1968 the Oregon State Board of Education and the Oregon State 
Department of Employment conducted a project through task forces to find an 
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approacfr to the/articulation and coordination of. occupational preparatory 
curriculum from the high school through the community college. The conclusion 
was' that there must be articulation from the senior high school to specialized 
vocational-technical oreparation in the community college (An Approach to the 
Articulation..., 1968). , • 

A 1973 study of state legislature for vocational, technical, adult, 
manpower, and career education fn Maryland, Ohio, Texas, Utah, and Virginia 
found a wide variation of laws, which is not surprising. The study concJuded 
that there is a. growing, heed to develop a,m6re definite legal basis for pro- 
gram and curriculum development in education. No state has comprehensive legis- 
lation. Few states have the incentive to undertake a study of the problems, 
analyze their legislation, and design a comprehensive coverage of appropriate 
legislation (Rathbun, 1973). 

Another study, sponsored by the Illinois State Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education, suggested a statewide plan for organizational and 
systematic operation of area vocational centers and regional administrative^ 
units (Examination of Pattern. .. , 1972). In ktUI another study on the articu- 
lation of secondary and postsecondary occupational programs, it was found that 
"separatism still exists with the nature and degree of difficulty in articulation 
directly related to the reUtionship of the agencies involved" (Bender, 1973, 
p. 27). A serious difficulty., the study reported, occurs where organizational 
structures foster separate jurisdictions. In fact, this is basic to the problem. 
Where the line is indistinct, .overlapping flourishes, mistrust among educators 
increases and articulation is weak or non-existent. Florida, New rork. North 
Carolina, Oregon, and Utah have made some progress in secondary and postsecondary 
articulation (Bender, 1973). . 

The aim of'current state legislation in .this area is to control the 
most glaring abuses of competition by encouraging cooperative planning through 
the refinement of the program classification structure, and through local com- 
mittees comprised of the interested parties and public representatives. 
TypicaT is the. charge of the Virginia Legislature to the State Department of 
Community Colleges, the State Department of*rducation and the State Council of 
Higher Education tci study and coordinate adult education in the commonwealth. 
In this state, local committees will be established "to review all adult educa- 
tion offerings in a region, identifying those needs not being met or determining 
if duplication of offerings exists and to facili-tate a coopfeTative effort by the 
community colleges and the public schools through recommendations on course 
content, scheduling, locations, and costs, among others^ for mfeeting adult ed- 
ucation needs while avoiding unnecessary duplicati.on. " A state'^ommittee will 
provide standards and guidelines for meeting adult education needs and for co- 
ordinating programs between the community colleges and the public schools— it 
will also provide information and professional assistance to the local com- 
mittees. Each local committee wilV submit an annual J-eport to the state com- 
mittee "Describing cooperative efforts which will include steps taken to elimin- 
ate any unnecessary duplication" ("Adult Education is Studied, 1974). The 
Virginia plan is just one of several laws or state regulations resulting from 
the establishments of the 1202 commissions. We can expect more reports in this 
direction. ' 

- What is causing the problem of jurisdiction is the absence of a rationale 
for the various institutional segments. There seems. tp be a general agreement 
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that the kindergarten exists for children 5 to 6 years of age, elementary 
schools for chiidren 6 to 12, or 14, where no junior high schools exist, and 
high schools for youngsters 12 or 14 to 17 or 18. After high school, age is 
not the primary 'Component of' institutional identity . While there is a lower 
limit, usually 17» or occasionally lower for a prodigy, there is no upper limit 
on age. Other factors enter into thq^ jurisdi ction of institutions, such as 
cost, availability, purposes, socioeconomic status, religious affiliation, and 
academic stanflSrds for admission and graduation. 

Adult jeducation^, although often part .of secondary education, owes 
its identity to subject matter rather than age.\ Formerly, adult education, 
consisting of ungraded classes and apprenticeship training was the exclusive 
province of the secondary school. Today, adult education has been embraced by 
all institutions. It is in this area that the most severe competition prevails. 
It is in this area that the two-year colleges are making the greatest inroads 
on the secondary schools. Since adult students are older than the upper age 
limit of high school students, adult education has become pant of postsecondary 
education and since it is, by students age composition, postsecondary education, 
the two-year college has invaded every instructional area of the adult schools- 
including manpov^^er training, basic education, general education 'development 
(G.E.D.) preparation, and even regular high school subjects. Large programs in 
these instructional areas are conducted in CaLifornia, Florida, Hawaii, Illinois, 
lowa^ Nebraska, and Wisconsin. Some cf these programs have been transferred to 
the two-year colleges by law. Many have just been taken over on the basis of 
student demand. Two-year colleges have also been encouraged to enter this ^irea 
by their state and national professional leaders and by accreditation team 
members. The president of the American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges keeps reminding two-ye)^ col lege educators that they have a responsibil- 
ity to, meet the needs of all people in their areas. 

You cannot ignore this developemnt in seeking an answer to your objec- 
tive; the articulation of vocational programs in all of the local delivery 
systems— public schools, community colleges, vocational -technical institutes, 
and proprietary schools. 

Your hypothesis, "that a system for effective Vocational program arti- 
culation is a high priority needing the attention of the profession'* is one of 
the understatements of the year. It has been a high priority ever since the 
community colleges were spawned from the very high schools with which they are 
now in serious competition. In fact, unless the articulation problem is resol- 
ved there is a strong probability that the offsprings of the high schools will 
preempt the field in the public sector: a few are even brash enough to think . 
they can make it so difficult for the proprietary schools that they will dis- 
appear as have so manv independent two-year colleges. In Hawaii, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, and many districts in California, Illinois, aad Florida, adult ed- 
ucation and vocational education are largely under the aegis of the public two- 
year colleges, operating on the principles that the major effort in vocational / 
education should be at the level of the community or the two-year college and 
that, at the secondary level, vocational education should be exploratory. / 

Dispelling this conception of vocational education in the high schodl 
is essential for successful articulation in those states where high schools offer 
career programs leading to entry-level jobs or advanced training for higher 
leveT dobs. Despite the inroads of the two-year colleges, in the majority of 
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the states the high schools and the adult schools continue to offer vocational . 
education programs. • 

This to me Is the first essential for successful articulation— knowledge 
of the vocational education function performed in the state's high schools and 
adult education centers conducted under secondary school auspice^. And it de- 
volves upon those in this segment to take the lead in .the dissemination of infor- 
mation, in making their case for acceptance for transf&r of wqrk dpne by students 
who want advanced work in a vocational or technical area and in challenging 
the establishment of duplicate programs in other institutions. 

Those of us who have been in the forefront of establishing arti-v 
. cuTation between two-year colleges and upper division institutions know wha\ 
a long struggle it has been to obtain the recognition, first that two-year 
colleges are institutions of higher education, then that our academic courses 
should be accepted for transfer, -and late'* that pur vocational courses should be 
accepted for transfer. And where the law delimited, the functions assigned to 
each segment of higher education, we in the community colleges were alert to 
any^ invasion.'of our field. We used a variety of strategies from voluntary to 
legal. In the light of this struggle, I am at a loss to understand the^ two-year 
college's reluctance to recognize the legitimate requests for similar treat- 
ment toward acceptance of high school courses for transfer. The problem of the 
flow of students from one segment to another are, not too much different. Unfor- 
tunately, those in the Jwo-year colleges use the same arguments for not accept- 
ting work done in the high school as the upper division colleges used when two- 
year colleges themselves requested such acceptance. 

c 

Articulation, as I have experienced it, is many-facted. It must take 
place at many leyel^at all-inclusive non-governmental conferences such as^this, 
and at regional and local meetings. At statewide meetings the representatives 
of the various groups must recognize the legitmacy and the worth of all agencies 
that^re engaged in vocational education. They must accept each other as equals, 
not as superior^ and inferiors. Even in those areas where overlapping exists-- 
and this cannot be avoided— the attitude must be one of understanding. Over- 
lapping will be less of an irritant if one understands why it exists. Overlapping 
occurs in typing, shorthand, drafting, electronics, data processing, machine 
tooling, wood working, and in other subjects. This is no different from the 
academic overlapping which occurs in English composition, foreign languages, 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. No one would say we should eliminate these 
courses in the two-year colWges or In some four-year colleges. There are good 
reasons for the overlapping. Only ilh a Utopia might it be possible to have- 
schools in which students go from one level to another without need of such over- 
lapping! 

But, this question persists. May Tinglof, a member of the Lo§ Angeles 
Board of Education, Stated at on open meeting of the Board that much of occupa- 
tional education in the junior college is ^'marginal education, and a great deal 

of it is, in the field of adult education " "Nor am I impressed," she adds, 

with the curri^ulums that read auto body and* fender, auto mechanics , brick lay- 
lag, d^y cleaning, power sewing, upholstering, cosmetology, piano tuning, plumb- 
ing,manicuring, welding. . .and custodian engineering" (Tinglof, 1962). 

Of .course overlapping raises problems. For example, should a student 
receive double credit for a course— once in the high school and the second time 
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in the college? Should a student be forced ,to repeat a course he has completed 
\ satisfactorily? Dges the receiving school have the right to go beyond the 
^official, record to determine whether or not the grade tAuly represents what it 
claims to? In answering these ques^tions we must not overlook the welfare of 
the students, especially by rationalizing that, a student who repeats a course 
does not lose anything^ because he gains by becoming more proficient. 

If problems such as these are discussed openly and frankly, solutioiDs 
will be found. They will be found more quickly if everyone enters into the 
discussions with the attitude that everydne is engaged as an equal partner in a 
common enterprise— the education of students; I emphasize equality with fervor 
and intensity because for seven years as chairman of 'the articulation committee 
of the California Association of Community College, I had to pqt forth this 
position with all the force at my command. You will not have satisfactory ar- ^ , 
,ticulation unless this concept of equq^lity is accepted by all participants, 
'especially those in the postsecondary segment, Equali/ty implies that each 
institution determines the quality of <^ach of its own courses- 

A second caveat is: bring to the "discussion al/ of your problems, 
even if they are embarassing to some of the group. Problems that are'hidden 
keep smoldering, inhibit effective efforts at articulation, and are apt to^lead 
to crisis when they come to light, as they will. If one group allegedly engages 

. in activities which are considered detrimental to another, it is incumbent on the 
aggrieved party to place the alleged infraction on the agenda so that open dis- 
cussion and resolution may take place. An articulation group that does not ad- 
dress itself to the serious, touchy, problems, will not last long. Its members 

• will seek other solutions through the legislative process or by ^enlisting aid 
from sympathetic business ^ I'&bor and civic groups .^^^ 

A third suggestion that has proven useful is to have one member of 
each constituency in the articualtion b^rhmittee be the representative for his 
.group during the periods* between regular meetings. He would be a resource per- , 
son when an inquiry is made about any aspect of articulation process. An inquiry 
may be a request for. information, or it jtiay involve a grievance. An inquiry 
might even lead to a special meeting of interested parties. Unless an inquiry 
involves a very serious matter there would be no need to call a meeting of the 
whole group. An inquiry is"* rarely so pressing that the whole grouD must be 
called together., A telephone call or two often results in a satisfactory, ac- 
commodatii^n . 

\ 

Fourth, parallel to this, provision should be made for regional and/or 
local meetings among those involved in vocational education in the regional in- 
stitutions. Here problems may be discussed and suggestions may be maMe abqut 
trends in curriculum and courses, enrollments, finances, placement, Satellite 
locations, new learning systems— anything that will he^p the locaV administrators. 

At the local leveH requests for recogni^tion of a course or program 
for transfer can be made by -representatives of the two institutions involved. 
In making ah individual request the petitioner has the opportunity to explain 
what the course or program will enable the student to do and how the student's 
traiaing will fit in with the courses or programs at the next level of skill. 
Jhis procedure heips maintain a community of interest among teachers and admin- 
istrators working^in the same disciplines and results in soTutions where they 
are most effective, at the local level. However, it also .results in differences 
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that must be taken up at.higher levels ia thd articulation process. All things 
considered, the best result? are obtained .where the local educators have estab- 
> lished close working relationships (Smith, 1972). 

■ ' Finally, if possib\e the coordinating group should develop a position 

paper that outlines the artic£(lation process. Such paper should define the Juris- 
dictional areas of each member ^'nstitution , recognizing that these cannot be ' 
mitiutely delimited. Indicating the areas where boundries are indistinct will 
help. Moreover, such a statement\should pBovide standards and guidelines for 
meeting vocational education needs ^and fo/ coordinating these, efforts among 
the schools. A committee should be^given the responsibility of reporting on 
the extent to which student vocational needs are being met and on unnecessary 
duplication of offerings. > . \ ■ •. ^ 

What I h^ve proposed is a pragpiatic articulation process that has work- 
•ed reasonably well in California. It al^ has elements that are being incorpor- 
• ated in legis,latively-mandated state plans\. • , 

There is, of course, no single solution to th-is problem in a diversified 
educational system' with a tradition of minimum state control. Nor can we expect^ ' 
an articulation process to remain static in a constantly changing enterprise. 
Neither will any F^lan resolve all problems to each One's liking. But, to main- 
tain maximum local control, we must be willing to accept some form of voluntary 
cooperation. ' , ^ < 

You are off to a good start with the #esis that "In spite of existing 
inter-institutional frustrations, feasible and logical strategies can be generated 
at a"working" conference on articualtion.r One of your sub-objectives, .To 
make a personal commitment to further articulation efforts in local , regional , 
and state vocational programs,, particularly in post-conference activities is 
the" key to success in articualtion. 

* ' * 

Adjusting to a steady state is not as exhilarating as adjusting to an 
expanding state. Each administrator must feet as Churchill, that he does not 
want to preside over the liquidation of his institution. But is it necessary to 
engage in an unseemly competition for students, mindless of the effect on the 
students and on education? In our efforts to get the major share of the loot, 
as Mary Lou Zoglin of the California Community College Board of Governors charac- 
terized the increasing competitiveness for stud^ts, are we not accelerating the 
trend toward greater state control through state commissions? Is it wise to sell 
, our academic soul to gain a temporary advantage in the scramble for students? 
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THE WASHINGTON COUNCIL OF LOCAL ADAMNISTRATpRS 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL ARTS 



June 16, 1975 ' ' 

♦ 

I 

MEMORANDUM . • - * ! ' 

TO: WCLA Mfemb'ers and Vocational Administrators 

FROM: Articulation Conference Staff: " Allen Suver, Jim Brooks,- - 

Sandy Jochimsen, Jan Carlson, Al Green, Homer Halverspn, f 
Bill Moran, Les Kovach 

SUBJECT: Sun ^tountain Conference Fol low-up • ' 

Thanks from aTl of us for your support and participation In the Sun Mountain 
Conference. . . * 

We are enclosing for your use copies of a letter being directed to the chief 
administrators in the various institutions whether they frad representatives' 
at the conference or not-— Its purpose is evident. Those of/you who attended 
should be. prepared to initiate meetings of appropriate^ vocational educators 
in your area/ As stated, they .have and will receive mre if^^formatipn on 
how to m?^ke things happen concerning articulation. 

* ^ ^ • 

The second attachment is an interim report on proceedings at 'Surf Mountain, 
It will give you a brief overview of the conference. A formal letter to 
the S.P.I., S.B.C.C.E. , and C*C.O.E. has been sent With a copy of the Interim 
^report and .a suggested letter which we are asking to come out under joint 
signatures lending encouragement and support to the articulation. effort at 
the local level. 

We^ came away from the conference feeling, that most people left with apcommit-^ 
ment to "get it all together" at the local level. -.where we concluded/it is 
going to have to happen. For those of you whd could not make the conference^ 
I we ask your assistance in moving this important concept forward. The profes- 
sion you save may be j^our own! 

We wene instructed at the conference to develop appropriate "second round" 
articulation activities for the Yakima summer conference. The attached 
suggestions, along with the formal conference report you will receive' in 
Yakima should give you •a good grasp of the general information and strate- 
»gies. Please plan to participate in Yakima^ * 

. Thanks- again from all of us on the staff. • " 

JAS:lm . 
Attachments 
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jiiffiltHttcJ with' ^ 4 

Thf Sauonal Council Of Local AdmmUtrators Of Vocattortal Bifucatwrt And Practtcal Arts and the Amertcan Vomional Auacuitm*J 



SUGGESTED. LOCAL "ACTION PLAN" 



OBJECTIVE: 



1 



r . 

In the 1975-76" school year develop, 
at least .one program area articulation 
plan. (Pilot) . • . • • 



ACTION STEP'^: 



\. Return to areas wlt\ a date set for 
initial fa^Ll articulation meeting* 
You will 1iave developed a package of 
materials and strategies to help you 
^ move forward* 

JAS:lin*' 

^6/9/75. • ' \ ^ 



/ 

GET ready ! < ' ' 

f 

1. ^ Identify the reasonable geographic 

or "servibe" a^jii^to be covered 

by your plan. Consider the community 

college district as a possibility. 

2. Identify key program people who need 
to be Involved. 

t 

3« . Have a local area organization meeting 
\ now before summer vacation if possible. 

Decide which one program area you pro-^ 
pose to do f^r your 1975-76 Pilot. 



GET set ! 

\ 

1. Plan to attend the Yakima' Conference, 
report your progression the efforts 
described above, and* learn what. to 
do next, . , ' /\ 
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THE WASHINGTON COUNCIL OF LOCAL ADMINISTRATORS 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL AjRTS 



June 16. 1975 



(Inside Address) 



WCLA ARTICULATION- CONFERENCE 

On Kay 19-20. those individuals listed on the enclosed attachment attended 
an in-depth"^ WCLA 'working "Conference on' vocational program articulation. 
Briefly defined, articulation is a cooperative arrangement which enables 
students to move vertically from institution to institution, or horizon- • 
tally between programs with a minimum of problems. Properly established, 
it avoids duplication and makes the students' vocational experience more 
'effective and efficient. The conference program dealt mainly with vertical 
•articulation. . * . . ' 

* ^ * » 

WCLA believes that articulation problems can be greatly reduced or eliminated 
by local, educational institutions getting together and formulating an arti- . 
culation plan. Those who attended the conference left with considerable 

. infonfiation which will enable the articulation effort in your area to get 
underway. An interim report is included with this letter, and conference 
proceedings are in preparation. We urge you to support. this concept and 

Ho communicate with administration counterparts to hasten the development 
of an articulation plan in your local area. 

The WCLA organization comprised of those professionals in the field directly 
responsible for the successful operation of vocational programs will continue 
to -provide leadership training opportunities for this effort. 

Thanks for your cooperation. Please let me know ways in which our organization 
can be of assistance. 




J. Ap^n Suver 
President 

JAS.-lm 

Enclosures (2) 
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WCLA INTERl>j CONFERE^i^GE REPORT 



Articulation Conference 



H^y 18-20, 1975 



— — ^ FinCl^rop , IJatslfington 

Sixty WCLA members representing Voc-Tech schools, Community Colleges, 
and common schools, meeting May jiS-^O, ISiS, developed a rationale,- 
objectives, and supportive strat4gies to clause articulation ia vocational 
programs to occur in and among the public education institutions in the 
^St^te of Washington. 

f 

For the conference, articulation was defined as the arrangement or process 
which etl^bles a studeixt to move vertically from institution to inst4.tution 
or horizontally between programs with a minimum of problems. The emphasis 
of the conference was on vertical articulation* 

It was .concluded that problems related to duplication, credit acceptance , ^ 
advance placement »>Vete. , can be greatly reduced or elitainated by properly 
nlanned and executed articulation plans and agreements at the local level, 
jconmjuni cation and cooperation were identifi-ed as Icey words. 

To make this concept a reality, the interest of students must be paramount. 
It was agreed that institutions must be willing to modify their communica- 
tion practices, curriculums, credit and admissions policies and atty other 
prbcisdures or arrangements which currently prevent efficient and effective 
articulation from occurring. 

We believe a stronger total vocational program will reslilt in each insti- 
tution, and in each area of the State of Washington as we establish and , 
strengthen the process identified at our conference. WCLA encour^^es the 
cooperation of all Superintendents, Presidents, Directors, and Adminis.tr,ative 
staff in the development and implementation of local and regional articula- 
tion plans* 

The WCLA membership at the conference vot^d officially to communicate their 
.xx5ncerns-.and^comraitment^,for further action to the leadership in Olympla, to 
chief administrators in local districts, Voc-Tech schools, and Community ^ 
Colleges, and to members not in attendance. 

A more formal detailed Conference Proceedings Report is being prepared for 
follow-up sessions at the 1975 WVA Summer Conference and will be mailed to 
-you soon. « 

JAS:lm 
6/6/75 
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Lester Adams 

Kennewick School District 
200 Sl Dayton Street 
Kennewick, WA 99336 ^ 
. f 

Patrickj^ljeyn 

^^a'tTTegroun^cfioo! District 
Battleground, WA 98604 



Don Anderson 
Omak School' District 
P.O. Box 833 
Omak, WA 98841 
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SUN MOUNTAIN CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 

Jim Brooks \ ^ 
Vancouver School District 
605 Devihe Road 
Vancouver, WA 98661 



„Janet,_Carls^n-_^ ^ 

Marysville School Disflrict 
4220 - 80th Street N.E. 
Marysville, WA 98270 

Elton Chase . 
Clark Community College 
1800 E. McLoughlin Boulsvard 
Vancouver j WA 98663 



Larry Galloway 
Issaquah Schopl District 
Box One 

Issaquah, WA 98027 ' 

_Jo;ncLLd_^6afignes_._ — 

Tacoma Community College 
5900 South 12th 'Street / 
Tacoma, WA 98465 ' " , 

> • 

George Grant 

Highline School 'District . 
P.O. Box 66>00 
Seattle, WA 98166 



Harold Anderson 
WA St. Comn.-for Voc. Ed. 
Bldg. 17, Thurston Aird. Pk. 
0.lympia,,M 98504 " 



Dave Clark 

GrifWn Business College 
Fifth and Virginia ' - 
Seattle, WA 98121 



.^Al Green ' 
Clover Park Voc-Tech Inst. 
4500 Steilacoom Blvd. S.E. 
Lakewood Cpnter., WA 980.33 



Dr. William Bakamis- 
Cleveland Hall 
Washington State University 
Pullman, WA 99163 - 



Bob Beardemphl 
Highline School District 
P.O. Box 66100 
Seattle, WA 98l66 



Gene Bigger 

WA St. CoiTOi. for Voc. Ed. 
Bldg. 17, Thurston Aird. Pk. 
Olympia, WA 98504 



"4. 



Artt^Binnie, director 
WA St. Comm, foi» Voc. Ed. 
Bldg. 17, Thurston Aird. Pk. 
Olympia, WA 98504 



Joyce Crump 

Renton Voc-Tech Institute 
3000 «.E. 4th 
Renton, WA 98055 



S^ Cuifipston 

Assoc. Dean of Instruction 
Southwestern Oregon C. C^ 
Coos Bay, Oregon 



\ 



Wayne Davis ' 
\Zillah School District 
^Zillah, WA 



Bill Dunn 

■tverett School District 
4730 Colby • 
Everett,' WA 98203 



Joyce Hamilton 
Edmonds School District 
3800 - 196th S.W. 
Lynnwood, WA^8036 

Dr. Arnie Heuchert 
P.O. Box 16657 
Portland, Oregon 9,7216 



Sandy Jochimsen 
Renton School District 
435 Main Street South 
Renton,. WA 98055 . 



Wayne Johnson 
Wenatchee Valley College 
1300 Fifth Street. 
Wenatchee, WA 98801 



Mike Bjur 

Kelso School Disjtrict 
8th & Church Streets 
Kelso, WA 98626 



George Borg ' 

Cathlamet Scho(tl District 
Wahkiakum High School 
.Ca-thlamet, WA 98612 



Dr. JameS EricKson 
Dean of Professional Studies 
Central Washington St. Coll. 
Ellensburg, WA 9J3926 



Jim Flint 

Wenatchee Valley College 
Wenatchee, WA 98801 



Lester Kovach^ - 
Renton Voc-Tech Institute 
3000 N.E. 4th Street 
Renton, WA 98055 



■ Ernest Kramer 
3703 Holiday Drive 
Olympia, -WA 98502 



SUN MOUNTAIN CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 



Dr. John. Lombardr 
381 S. Burns ide Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 



Ken McDonald 

_Shat:&ldne-Schoo.l_Di&-tr-lct__ . . . 
N.E. 158th & ,^Oth N:E. 
Seattle, WA 98155 

Bob Metcalf 

Ft. Steilacoopi Conn. Coll. 
P.O, Box 3186 ■ ' 

-Taqbma, WA 98499 

Delora Mil bra th 
Bellevue Cornmunity College 
3000 - 145th Place S.E. 
Bellevue, WA 98007 

Fred Miner 

Clover Park' Voc-Tech Inst. ' 
4500 Steilacoom Bl.vd'. S.E. 
Lakewood Center, WA 98033 

Dick Moe 

State Board for C.C. Educ. 
319 East Seventh Avenue 
Olympia, WA 98504 

Bill Moran 

Edmonds School District 
3800 - 196th S.W. 
Lynnwood, WA 98036 

Herman Olson 
Everett School District 
712 Colby 
Everett, WA' 9.8201 

"RMi^Fetersen" 
Whatcom Community College 
5217 Northwest Road 
Bellingham, WA 98225 

Jim Petersen ^ 

Walla Walla C6mniunity Coll. 

500 Tausick Way 

{^alla Wall^, WA 99362 

Jim Piiercey " 
Dean of Instruction 
Lane Community College 
Eugene, OR 



George Pi 1 ant 
WA St. Comm. for Voc. Ed. 
Bldg. 17, Thurston Aird. Pk. 
Olympia,, WA 98504 

Beverly Postlewaite - 
BeLlevue Community College 
3000 - 145th Place S.E. 
Bellevue, WA 98007 

Fred Rexus ■ 

Kennewick School District 
200 S. Dayton Street 
Kennewick, WA 99336 

Walt Roberts 

Skagit Valley Coiran., College 

2405 College Way 

Mt. Vernon, WA 98273 ' 

Dr. William Schill 
Miller Hall, Higher Ed. Dept. 
University of Washington 
Seattle., WA 98195 

-Wayne Schmidt 
Wenatchee School District 
235 Sunset 
Wenatchee, WA 98801 

Dr. Raymond E,. Schultz 
267 Cleveland Hall 
Washington State Universl-ty^ 
Pullman, W/^. 99163 

Reuben Stueckle 
Puyallup School District 
109 East Pioneer 
Puyallup, WA 98371 

« 

J7 ATlerTWver^ • 
Bellevue .Community College 
3p00 - 145th Place S.E. 
.Bellevue, WA 98007 

Larry Tadlock 

Granger School District 

Granger, WA 98932 

\ 

Jim Taylor 

Tumwater .School District 
700 Israel Road 
Tumwater, WA 98501 



• Wallace Thoemke 
WA St. Comm. for Voc. Ed. 
Bldg. 17, Thurston Aird. Pk. 
Olympia, WA 98504 

Steve- Van Ausdle 
Walla Walla Comm. College 
, 500 Tausick Way 
Walla Walla, WA 99362 ^ 

Dr. Roy Wahle 
»Dean of Instruction 
Bellevue Comm. 'Col lege 
Bellevue, WA 980Q7 

John Wilson ' 

Clover Park School District 
5214 Steilacoom Boulevard 
Lakewood Center, WA 98499 

Frank Wimer 

WA St. Comm. for Voc. Ed. 
Bldg. 17, Thurston Aird. Pk. 
^ Olympia,, l^A 98504 

l^ger Wing 

Bellevue School District 
310 - 102nd Avenue N.E. 
Bellevue, WA 98004 

Dr. Ben Yonnark 
Highliine School District 
239 Sduth 163rd Place 
Seattle, WA 98166 

. Dr. Robert Smith, President 
South Seattle Comm. College 
6000 - 16th Avenue S.W. 
Seattle, WA 98106 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIF, s 
LOS ANGELES 

OCT :n975 

CLEARINGHOUSE FOR 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
INFORMATION 



